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than a tenfold range of nitrite ingestion and a fourfold range in
nitrate ingestion were observed by JMgerstad and colleagues in a
study conducted in Sweden (Ja*gerstad and Nilsson, 1976; JSgerstad
ejt _al, , 1976).  In contrast, Stephany and Schuller (1978) recorded a
twentyfold range in nitrite ingestion and a fortyfold range in
nitrate ingestion in the Netherlands.  The wide ranges in the latter
study were attributed to seasonal variations in the diets. Thus,
intake figures from a direct assay could be misleading.

In this report, data on exposure to nitrate and nitrite from
food were obtained exclusively from food consumption/production
tables and averages developed from published reports of nitrate and
nitrite content, primarily because direct assay data for meals con-
sumed by the U.S. population are not available. The committee has
used consumption data from the U.S. surveys listed in Table 5-16
to estimate the average per capita consumption of various categories
of foods (Table 5-17).  In an attempt to compensate for the wide
ranges in consumption, it has also estimated the intake for popula-
tions groups with high (4 times the average) consumption of cured
meat and high (4 times the average) consumption of vegetables.

Despite the limitations of the data on average consumption as
well as those described for environmental concentrations in the
preceding section, the committee believes that its estimates are a
useful indication of relative exposures of the human population to
nitrate and nitrite from the various environmental sources.

Cured Meats.  Four estimates of average individual daily intake
of nitrate and nitrite from cured meats are presented in Tables 5-18
and 5-19.  Some of these data differ by approximately elevenfold.
Such discrepancies are due to different estimates of residual nitrate
and nitrite in products as they are consumed, coupled with different
estimates of average consumption.

In Table 5-18, White's estimate of 9.4 mg daily nitrate intake
from cured meats reflects the nitrate content of European meat products
in 1972 (White, 1975, 1976).  This estimate is also based on production
figures for 1972, rather than on consumption data, and it may overesti-
mate intake. More recently, Birdsall (1981) also used White's value
as a conservative (maximal) estimate of nitrate content. The Food
and Drug Administration's (1979) estimate of zero nitrate in cured
meats does not take into account the fact that even uncured meats
contain nitrate.

Hartman (1981) used White's estimate of 9.4 mg/person/day to
calculate the intake of nitrate from cured meats (Table 5-18).
However, he reduced White's estimate by 20% to account for a drop in
the nitrate content of cured meats since 1972 and to account for a
decrease in the amount of product consumed. Evidence supporting
this assumption is given in Table 5-2.  The committee's estimate